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ADDITIONAL  REPORT. 


From  the  interesting  mystery  which  still  surrounds  this  ques¬ 
tion,  I  have  been  induced  to  follow  up  my  Report,  which,  by 
the  liberality  of  the  Governors,  has  been  printed  and  circulated, 
with  extended  researches,  in  order,  if  possible,  that  some  farther 
light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  subject.  While  I  was  prepar¬ 
ing  the  following  remarks  for  the  press,  their  publication  was 
delayed,  in  consequence  of  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  in  Edinburgh,  which  took  place  in  July  1856.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  some  discussion  took  place  at  that 
meeting  regarding  the  architecture  of  Heriot’s  Hospital ;  and 
the  Governors  of  this  excellent  institution,  in  order  that  every 
facility  might  be  afforded  for  its  examination,  invited  the  In¬ 
stitute  to  a  collation  at  the  Hospital  on  Wednesday,  July  the 
23d,  where  there  was  a  large  attendance,  including  many  of 
the  Governors.  The  Lord  Provost  welcomed  the  members  of 
the  Institute,  and  specially  referred  to  a  paper  which  had  that 
morning  been  read  in  the  Historical  Section  by  our  talented 
townsman  Mr  David  Laing,  on  the  question,  Who  it  was  that 
furnished  the  original  plan  of  the  building  ?  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide,  President  of  the  Institute,  acknowledged  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Lord  Provost  and  Governors  in  a  few  pertinent  ob¬ 
servations,  remarking,  that  amid  the  variety  of  institutions  in 
Edinburgh,  of  which  the  citizens  had  just  reason  to  be  proud, 
they  possessed  in  Heriot’s  Hospital  one  that,  in  respect  of  its 
objects,  and  of  the  interesting  history  of  its  foundation,  was 
not  surpassed  by  any  one  in  Europe. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  this  interesting  and  influential 
meeting,  when  so  many  were  present  well  versed  in  the  architec- 
tecture  of  ancient  buildings,  that  no  discussion  took  place  as  to 
the  question,  Who  it  was  that  designed  or  furnished  the  plans  of 
this  noble  structured  It  would  have  been  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  carried  into  effect  the  suggestion  (noticed  in  my 
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Report,  and  formerly  brought  before  the  Governors;  (see  Re-” 
port,  p.  28),  to  examine  the  foundation-stone  of  the  building,  or 
at  all  events,  to  have  taken  the  opinion  of  the  Institute  on  such  a 
proposition.  But,  whether  from  the  want  of  previous  arrange¬ 
ment,  or  other  causes,  the  visit  of  the  Archaeological  Society  to 
the  Hospital,  though  otherwise  duly  esteemed,  was  of  no  avail, 
so  far  as  the  consideration  of  the  disputed  question  is  concerned, 
and  thus  an  excellent  opportunity  for  investigation,  which  might 
have  proved  highly  interesting,  was  lost.  As  nothing  transpired 
from  the  visit  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  I  directed  iny 
attention  to  the  paper  read  by  Mr  Laing,  which  the  Lord  Pro  ¬ 
vost  had  mentioned,  and  to  the  remarks  made  upon  it,  as  it 
must  be  interesting  to  know  if  he,  Mr  Laing,  had  been  enabled 
to  throw  any  additional  information  on  the  subject  which  he 
had  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Institute.  But  so  far  as 
I  can  perceive,  his  paper  is  much  to  the  same  effect  as  that 
by  him  already  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Institute,”  as  noticed  in  my  Report  (p.  18).  The  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  meeting  I  have  abridged  from  the  Cou- 
rant  newspaper  of  July  24,  1856  : — 

Archaeological  Institute. — Section  of  History. 

“  Mr  Laing  contended  that  there  was  no  evidence  whatever 
to  shew  that  the  eminent  architect  Inigo  Jones  had  contri¬ 
buted  the  plan,  or  that  any  other  person  had  any  claim  to  the 
merit  of  the  structure  but  the  master-masons,  Wallace  and 
Aytoun,  and  latterly  John  Mylne,  Aytoun  having  died  before 
the  completion  of  the  work.” 

“  The  President,  Mr  Cosmo  Innes,  said  it  could  not  but 
have  occurred  to  many  that  there  was  an  extraordinary  want 
of  precision  shewn  in  regard  to  transmitting  the  names  of  the 
architects  of  our  old  buildings.  They  had  hardly  one  old 
building  of  note,  wTiether  cathedral,  monastery,  church,  or  man¬ 
sion,  of  which  they  knew  the  name  of  the  architect,  or  even 
the  person  who  prepared  the  building  plans  of  the  work.” 

a  Mr  Joseph  Robertson  said  it  afforded  him  pleasure  in 
professing  his  perfect  satisfaction  with  Mr  Laing’s  demonstra¬ 
tion  as  to  who  was  the  architect  of  Heriot’s  Hospital,  and  he 
had  the  more  pleasure  in  doing  so,  that  he  had  some  years  ago, 
though  on  less  sufficient  grounds,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 
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He  believed  that  the  attributing  of  Heriot’s  Hospital  to  foreign 
architects  arose  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  practice  of  the 
times,  which  was  not  to  construct  buildings  of  different  styles, 
but  to  adhere  to  one  type  in  all  the  buildings  of  the  age : 
and  Heriot’s  Hospital  was  only  one  of  a  class  of  buildings 
of  the  same  kind,  as  in  every  great  building  constructed  in 
Scotland  from  1610  to  1650,  they  would  recognise  evidence 
of  the  same  style  as  Heriot’s  Hospital.  He  trusted  that, 
keeping  that  fact  in  view,  the  question  would  soon  be  regarded 
as  all  but  settled.” 

“  Mr  Robert  Chambers  said  he  concurred  substantially  in 
the  theory  that  Wallace  and  his  successors  were  the  real  archi¬ 
tects  of  Heriot’s  Hospital  ;  but  he  was  so  far  impressed  with 
the  ingenious  pamphlet  published  by  Councillor  Ritchie,  as 
to  think  that  some  general  plan  or  scheme  of  the  Hospital 
was  brought  from  England  by  Hr  Balcanquall,  although  the 
architecture,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term,  was  really  the 
work  of  Wallace  and  Aytoun.” 

“  Mr  Alexander  Christie  said  he  did  not  consider  that  the 
Hospital  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  usual  style  of  Inigo 

Jones.  One  reason  whv  the  names  of  the  architects  of  such 

%) 

buildings  have  been  lost,  might  be  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
were  begun  without  the  expectation  of  their  being  finished  by 
the  same  hand,  and  while  a  general  plan  was  throughout  kept 
in  view,  the  details  were  left  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  the 
builder  for  the  time.” 

The  result  arrived  at  from  the  discussion  upon  Mr  Laing’s 
paper  (with  which  he  must  be  gratified  when  he  finds  an  almost 
unanimous  verdict  given  in  favour  of  his  views  and  opinions), 
is,  that  neither  Inigo  Jones  nor  any  other  person  had  any  claim 
to  the  merit  of  the  structure,  but  the  master-masons  already 
mentioned. 

Notwithstanding  this  verdict,  which  can  hardly  be  termed 
that  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  as  the  subject  seems  to 
have  received  a  small  amount  of  general  discussion,  I  would 
say  that  the  subject,  so  far  from  being,  as  was  remarked,  all 
but  settled,  is  now,  after  this  paper  has  been  read,  but  very  little 
advanced;  and  that  Mr  Laing  has  no  farther  succeeded  in 
proving  his  case  than  he  did  in  his  communication  to  the 
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Architectural  Institute  (in  1851),  which  was  so  ably  answered 
by  MrD.  Rhind,  architect  (1852),  who  remarks  “  that  he  was 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  although  Mr  Laing  has  had  no 
difficulty  in  proving  Mr  Robertson’s  claims  for  Aytoun  to  be 
without  foundation,  he  has  only  himself  advanced  us  a  step 
towards  the  truth.” — “  There  is  no  doubt  that  Wallace  was 
the  first  builder  employed  at  the  Hospital,”  and  was  uninter > 
ruptedly  engaged  upon  it  from  January  1628  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  1  feel  satisfied,  however,  that  he  was  nothing 
more  than  the  builder.” 

The  foundation-stone  was  not  laid  until  the  1st  July 
1628,  and  Wallace  himself  died  in  October  1631,  when  the 
building  was  not  far  advanced  ;  and  it  is  improbable  that  a 
building  of  such  extent  and  uniformity  of  design  would  be 
permitted  to  go  on  piecemeal,  or  according  to  the  caprice  or 
fancy  of  the  master-mason.  No  doubt,  Wallace,  as  Mr  Rhind 
observes,  “  appears  to  have  had  very  unusual  latitude  of  power 
with  regard  both  to  detail  and  construction,  even  to  the  extent 
of  almost  doing  the  duty  of  Master  of  Works,  in  so  far  that 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  one  over  him  in  executing  the  design  ; 
but  still  he  was,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  more  than  the  head  of 
the  masons,  the  same  as  the  head  of  the  carpenters :  we  find 
them  together,  without  any  distinction,  in  the  accounts,  on  the 
2 2d  January  1628.” — (See  my  former  Report,  p.  17.) 

It  is  certainly  very  opposite  to  the  prudence  displayed  by 
the  Governors  in  their  foundation  of  this  Hospital  and  mange- 
ment  of  the  original  trust,  to  suppose  that  they  would  com¬ 
mence  the  building  and  permit  it  to  go  on  without  plans,  or 
without  also  having  an  idea  of  the  expense.  The  fact  of  their 
ordering  timber  for  it  from  “  Gottinberrie,”  *  and  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Hospital  being  ordained  by  the  Governors  “  to  fraucht  ane 
ship  to  bring  home  jeasting  and  other  commodious  tymber  for 
tliairwark”  (on  the  13th  July  1627),  while  W allace’s  name  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  records  as  having  been  employed  until  the 
arrival  of  the  timber  (21st  January  1628),  and  the  build¬ 
ing  was  not  commenced  until  a  year  after  the  timber  was 


*aThe  quhilk  day,  &c.  (21st  January  1628),  ordanes  tlie  Thesaurer  to  pay  to 
James  Bannatyne,  for  his  panes  taken  in  bringing  home  the  timber  from  Got¬ 
tinberrie,  one  hundreth  merkis,  and  the  same  shall  he  allowit  him  in  his 
comptis.” 
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ordered,  must  go  far  to  convince  any  one,  not  only  that  there 
were  plans  then  in  existence,  and  approved  of  by  the  Gover¬ 
nors,  hut  that  these  were  the  plans  submitted  by  Dr  Balcan- 
quall  to  them.  What  can  he  plainer  than  the  words  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Governors  (4th  July  1627),  in  which  the  design  of 
the  Hospital  is  noticed,  as  seemingly  before  the  Governors, 
before  it  was  begun, — “  Ordanes  the  Provost  and  Bailies  to  caus 
to  giv  ane  gratuitie  to  Docter  Balcanquell  for  his  panes  in  setting 
doune  the  statutes  concerning  George  Heriote  his  Hospitall, 
and  expenses  debursit  in  repairing  to  this  burgh,  by  and  attour 
his  legacie.”  Again,  on  the  13th  July  1627 — “The  quhilk 
day,  David  Aikenhead,  of  Kilquhise,  Provost,  &c.,  being  con- 
venit  in  the  efternone,  in  the  Counsell-house,  as  feolfes  in 
trust,  guyderis,  and  governouris  of  the  Hospital  to  be 
fundit  within  this  burgh,  to  be  called  George  Heriot  his 
Hospital,  comperit  Docter  Balcanquall,  Deane  of  Botchester, 
and  for  fulfilling  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  be  umquhile 
George  Heriot,  and  produced  the  Buik  of  Statutes  under¬ 
written,  subscryvit  with  his  hand,  and  seallit  with  his  seale, 
willing,”  &c. 

Surely  nothing  can  be  more  distinct  than  the  fact,  that,  if 
Dr  Balcanquall  produced  the  Book  of  Statutes,*  compiled, 
written,  and  subscribed  by  his  hand,  and  that  if  these  statutes 
bear  incontestable  evidence  of  reference  to  particular  places — 
to  different  departments  and  general  arrangements  in  a  building 
not  yet  erected,  or  long  before  it  was  commenced,  that  these 
notices  must  have  been  taken  from  or  referred  to  plans  then  made 
out.  Again,  look  to  the  fact,  that  these  Statutes  (cap.  I.)  ratify 
the  Act  of  the  Governors  of  the  2 2d  June  1627  ;  which  Act 
authorised  the  purchase  of  ground  for  the  site — “  And  that 
the  structure  be  situat  yrin,  and  buildit  conforme  to  the 
paterae  of  the  same,  given  by  the  said  Dean  of  Botchester  to 
the  Provost,  Baillies,  and  Ministeres  and  Council  of  same 
burgh.”  Looking  to  these  facts,  and  reading  the  Statutes  of 
the  Hospital,  every  unbiassed  person  must  be  satisfied  that 
when  these  Statutes  were  drawn  up  (as  noticed  in  my  Beport, 
page  15),  the  descriptions  were  taken  from  actual  plans 
then  and  there  lying  before  Dr  Balcanquall,  and  patent  to  the 

See  (Statutes  cap.  1)  Steven's  Memoir  of  G.  Heriot. —  Appendix ,  page  55. 
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Governors — which  facts  are  of  importance  to  be  kept  in  view 
when  considering  this  question,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  Mr  Laing. 

Mr  Laing  has  overlooked  a  fact  in  the  paper  printed  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Architectural  Institute.  Tie  states  that 
Hr  Balcanquall  seems  never  to  have  returned  to  Edinburgh  to 
examine  the  building  after  Wallace’s  death  (end  of  October  1 631), 
or  to  have  made  any  further  inquiries  respecting  its  progress, 
after  the  letter  he  addressed  to  the  Governors,  5  th  October  1629. 
It  will  be  however  found,  by  reference  to  Baillie’s  Letters,  that 
Balcanquall  was  actually  in  Edinburgh  in  1638,  and  must 
have  seen  and  ascertained  the  progress  of  the  building  at  that 
time.  But  the  impression  conveyed  to  my  mind  by  the  letter 
of  5th  October  1629 — first  printed  by  Hr  Steven,  in  1845, 
in  his  Memoir  of  George  Heriot  and  his  History  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital — is,  that  not  oidy  was  Balcanquall  perfectly  conversant 
with  the  plans  of  the  Hospital  then  building,  but  must  have 
considered  it  as  a  building  of  importance  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view  ;  and  especially  of  interest  to  His  Majesty  Charles 
the  First,  then  expected  to  visit  Edinburgh,  but  who  did  not 
arrive  till  May  (1633).  “  I  hope,”  says  Hr  Balcanquall,  “  the 

building  shall  be  in  that  forwardness  as  shall  give  testimonie 
to  the  many  strangers  who  will  look  upon  it.’’ — (See  Steven , 
p.  63.) 

But  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  words  to  suppose  that  Hr  Bal¬ 
canquall  did  not  know  the  character  and  structure  of  the 
building  then  erecting;  or  that  it  was  left,  as  Mr  Laing  sup¬ 
poses,  to  the  different  master-masons  to  carry  it  on  and  alter 
it  to  suit  their  own  tastes.  Ao  doubt,  seemingly  too  much 
must  have  been  left  in  their  power,  when,  according  to  the 
Minutes  of  the  Governors,  the  circular  domes  (which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Laing  were  built  by  Aytoun)  on  the  south¬ 
east  and  south-west  towers  were  removed,  to  preserve  the 
uniformity  of  the  building,  by  order  of  the  Governors,  in 
July  1649. 

If  we  suppose  that  Mr  Laing  is  right  in  his  view,  and  that 
Wallace  not  only  made  the  plans,  but  carried  on  the  building 
for  three  years,  he  must  have  prepared  the  plans  after  Hr 
Balcanquall’s  visit  to  Edinburgh,  in  June  1627  ;  while  we 
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find  that  ten  days  after  he  came  the  site  of  the  Hospital  was 
purchased,  and  a  ship  is  freighted  to  go  to  Sweden  to  bring 
home  the  joisting  and  timber  for  the  work.  It  is  not  possible 
to  believe  that  Wallace  made  out  plans  of  the  Hospital  in 
these  few  days ;  and  that  there  must  have  been  a  plan  there 
seems  no  doubt,  to  enable  the  Governors  to  have  an  idea  of 
the  extent  of  ground  they  required  to  purchase,  or  to  reject 
(on  the  22d  June  1627)  the  “  stance  and  seate  ”  first  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  Hospital.  But,  by  the  Will  of  Heriot,  the 
Governors  could  not  proceed  in  any  of  the  steps  they  took 
without  the  consent  of  Hr  Balcanquall ;  as  he  had  absolute 
power  given  him  <c  to  treat  and  conclude  concerning  the  said 
Hospital,  and  to  ordour  the  same.”  Is  it  at  all  consistent 
with  the  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
would  be  left  to  Wallace,  when  his  name  is  not  even  mentioned 
in  the  records  until  22d  January  1628,  when  he  appears  to 
have  been  paid  wages  weekly,  to  carry  on  the  mason-work,  as 
master-mason,  in  the  same  way  as  the  work  was  carried  on  by 
the  master- wright  ?  The  strange  conclusion  that  Wallace  made 
the  plans,  and  that  there  were  no  original  designs  submitted  to 
the  Governors  by  Dr  Balcanquall,  seem  to  have  been  manifest  to 
Mr  It.  Chambers,  a  gentleman  who  has  given  much  study  to  the 
antiquities  of  Edinburgh ;  and  who  admits  “  that  he  thinks 
some  general  plan  or  scheme  of  the  Hospital  was  brought 
from  England  by  Dr  Balcanquall.”  Besides,  any  one  who 
will  carefully  investigate  the  matter  will  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.  I  say  not  in  my  former  Beport  that  it  is  proved 
that  Inigo  J ones  made  the  original  plans  (there  is  a  deficiency 
of  evidence  to  establish  that  fact).  I  merely  shew  that  it 
was  more  likely  he  made  them  than  any  other  architect  then 
living ;  and  I  gave  the  reasons  for  this  supposition,  which 
every  one  can  judge  of  and  weigh  for  himself.  One  reverend 
literary  gentleman  (Dr  Thom,  of  Liverpool)  has  said,  that  the 
reasons  I  have  adduced  “  give  to  the  presumption  in  favour  of 
Jones  a  high  degree  of  circumstantial  certainty.”  It  will  be 
exceedingly  difficult- — if  it  be  ever  cleared  up- — to  shew  that 
Inigo  Jones  really  made  the  original  plans  of  this  building  and 
gave  them  to  Dr  Balcanquall.  But  it  is  not  only  my  firm 
conviction,  but  that  of  many  others,  that  the  original  design 
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was  made  out  by  some  one  deeply  conversant  with  the  English, 
Elizabethan,  or  Tudor  style  of  architecture  of  the  period,  in  all 
its  details  ;  and  in  all  probability  the  original  design,  as  shewn 
in  the  Report,  was  that  published  by  Gordon  in  1647. 
Tradition  is  surely  entitled  to  some  weight  in  the  consideration 
of  this  subject;  and  no  tradition  has  been  more  general  than 
that  attributing  Heriot’s  Hospital,  and  several  other  buildings 
erected  about  the  same  period,  to  Inigo  Jones.  Mr  Laing,  in¬ 
deed,  insists  that  the  tradition  seems  “to  have  no  older  authority 
to  rest  upon  than  Hugo  Arnot,  in  his  History  of  Edinburgh,  first 
published  in  1779 ;  and  now  for  a  period  of  eighty  years  this 
supposition  has  generally  been  assumed  as  an  established  fact 
and  he  puts,  as  has  been  stated,  no  reliance  upon  this  tradi¬ 
tion.  However,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Arnot  would  have 
invented  the  supposition,  but  must  have  merely  recorded  what 
Had  been  then,  as  now,  the  popular  belief.  One  author  fol¬ 
lows  after  another,  and  repeats  the  same  tale.  It  would 

be  a  very  difficult  task  now  to  controvert  the  almost  universal 
•/ 

belief,  however  much  it  might  bo  gratifying  to  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  both  the  design  and  the 
work  were  produced  by  her  own  citizens.  There  is,  however, 
some  misconception  in  the  view  which  Mr  Laing  and  others 
take  of  this  subject.  There  is  nothing  (as  I  have  shewn  in 
my  Report,  pages  19  and  20)  incompatible,  that  general  de¬ 
signs  and  general  plans  of  the  building  might  have  been 
given  by  some  eminent  architect,  and  the  work  still  carried 
out  by  the  master-masons,  without  at  all  detracting  from  the 
merits  of  the  latter.  The  original  design  would  consist  of 
the  elevations  of  the  exterior,  and  of  the  court  or  quadrangle — 
also  of  the  ground  floors  and  general  outline  and  arrangement 
of  the  interior,  such  as  the  Chapel,  Hall,  School-rooms,  Dormi¬ 
tories,  &c.,  but  in  all  probability  the  working  and  detailed  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  ornamenting,  and  the  designing  of  several  of  these 
ornaments  were  left  to  the  master-masons,  which  will  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  words  in  Aytoun’s  contract,  that  “  he  shall 
hew,  mould,  carve,  quhatsumever  work  or  stones  beis  needful 
and  requisite  of  the  mason  craft  and  architecturie  of  the  same 
work  of  the  said  Hospital,”  &c.  The  very  mention  of  the 
words,  u  he  shall  hew  and  mould”  of  said  Hospital,  cannot  bear 


an y  other  interpretation  than  that  he  was  not  designing  the 
building  as  he  went  on,  as  Mr  Laing’s  suppositions  would  infer, 
but  executing  parts  of  the  work,  and  the  working  drawings,  from 
a  general  design  of  said  Hospital.  In  all  the  documents  which 
I  have  consulted  connected  with  this  building,  the  conviction 
becomes  more  and  more  impressed  upon  my  mind,  that  the 
building  was  planned  before  it  was  commenced,  and  carried  on 
from  definite  and  fixed  plans  lying  before  the  different  master- 
masons  employed  ;  and  one  would  suppose  that  the  records 
of  the  Hospital  would  satisfy  any  one  on  this  point  who  is 
at  all  conversant  with  plans,  or  building  operations.  We 
first  find  the  north-west  quarter  founded  in  July  1628, 
where  the  kitchen  is,  and  its  progress  recorded ;  again  in 
March  1629,  we  have  the  founding  of  the  east  quarter  ; 
again,  June  1630,  the  formation  of  the  arch  of  the  main 
entry;  and  again,  August  1631,  the  stones  of  the  Chapel 
door  are  mentioned.  In  truth,  the  dates  of  the  foundation 
and  erection  of  the  whole  building,  consisting  of  a  square, 
each  side  of  which  is  162  feet  outside,  with  an  open  court  of 
94  feet  each  side,  in  the  middle,  can  be  clearly  traced,  proving, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  cavil,  that  the  whole  was  carried  on 
from  one  uniform  plan  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  design 
was  that  published  in  1647,  before  the  building  was  completed. 
The  building  was  stopped,  owing  to  national  commotions, 
from  1639  to  1642,^  and  after  that  slowly  proceeded  ;  for  it 
was  not  all  roofed  in  1650,  when  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of 
Cromwell  (who  continued  in  it  till  1658),  and  the  first  boys 
qonly  thirty  in  number)  were  admitted  in  1659.  Let  any  one 
look  at  this  building,  with  these  facts  before  him,  and  he  must 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  from  having  plans  from  the 
first  (in  possession  of  the  Governors)  that  the  different  builders 
employed  were  enabled  to  carry  on  the  building  in  a  uniform 
style.  Yet  we  find  learned  antiquaries  stating  it  as  their 
belief  that  the  building  was  the  entire  design  and  work  of 
three  master-masons,  who,  if  each  have  merit,  it  must  be  in¬ 
ferred,  each  carried  on  the  building  according  to  his  own  plan, 

*  May  not  the  resumption  of  the  building  have  been  stimulated  by  Charles 
the  First’s  second  visit  to  Edinburgh,  in  1641  ?  Cromwell  was  in  Edinburgh 
1649,  when  the  Hospital  was  taken  possession  of  as  an  infirmary  for  his  soldiers. 
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or  to  his  own  fancy,  and,  by  strange  good  luck,  made  a  good 
thing  of  the  medley.  But  Wallace,  who  had  so  short  time  of 
it,  must  come  in  for  the  lion’s  share  of  the  merit,  as  a  great 
part  of  it  was  founded  and  blocked  out  before  lie  died  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1631.  I  have  been  desirous  if  I  could  hare  acquired 
any  knowledge  of  the  private  life  and  habits  of  William  Wal¬ 
lace,  as  it  might  have,  perhaps,  thrown  some  light  upon  the 
probabilities  of  his  being  such  a  person  as  could  have  made 
out  the  design  of  Heriot’s  Hospital,  and  shewn,  in  the  plans 
submitted  to  Dr  Balcanquall  and  the  Governors  for  approval, 
those  spirited  details  which  are  so  much  admired  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  building.  1  have  mentioned  in  my  Report  (page  25)  that 
I  had  found  in  the  Minute-Book  of  the  old  Lodge,  FT o.  I., 
of  Edinburgh,  called  Mary’s  Chapel,  that  the  name  of  Wal¬ 
lace  frequently  appears,  as  signing  the  transactions  of  the 
Lodge,  from  1626  to  1630,  as  Deacon  or  Master  of  it. 
I  have  been  desirous  that  this  Minute-Book,  the  dates  not 
following  continuously,  should  have  been  copied,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  modernised,  to  ascertain  if  there  was  anything  recorded, 
bearing  upon  the  point  of  Wallace’s  connection  with  Heriot’s 
Hospital  at  the  period  he  was  Deacon  of  the  Lodge  ;  but 
I  have  not  succeeded,  although,  if  this  ancient  Minute-Book 
were  readable,  it  must  be  interesting  to  every  Freemason  in 
Scotland.  The  reluctance  to  shew  the  book  to  any  but  Free¬ 
masons,  and  to  have  it  copied  by  any  one  not  a  Freemason, 
have  been  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  But  having  again 
gone  over  the  book,  those  minutes  at  which  Wallace’s  name  ap¬ 
pears  are  chiefly  matters  of  business  connected  with  the  Lodge, 
as  entering  of  new  brethren,  &c.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
minutes  which  leaves  any  impression  on  the  mind  that  Wallace 
was  the  distinguished  person  whom  Mr  Laing  notices  (see 
p.  17  of  his  paper  in  Trans.  1851),  and  considers  the  architect 
of  Heriot’s  Hospital.  If  Mr  Laing  had  confined  himself  to 
Ids  own  remark,  ££  that  Wallace’s  share  in  superintending  and 
executing  the  chief  portions  of  the  building  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted,”  it  would  at  once  be  admitted  by  every  one. 

Mr  Christie,  in  the  few  remarks  he  made,  which  I  have 
quoted,  remarked  that  Heriot’s  Hospital  bore  no  resemblance 
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to  the  usual  style  of  Jones.  But  I  have  already  shewn,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  able  commentators  upon  the  works 
of  Jones,  that  little  weight  is  put  on  this  point  as  regards  the 
solution  of  the  question.  It  lias  been  recorded,  “  that  with 
all  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Gothic  and  Tudor  architecture 
Inigo  Jones  was  early  acquainted — his  original  leaning  was 
towards  them,  in  preference  to  the  classic  creations  of  Greece 
and  Rome.”  At  Heriot’s  Hospital  we  have  an  example  of  the 
combinations  of  the  Gothic  and  Elizabethan  styles  in  the  same 
building.  But,  while  Heriot’s  Hospital  may  bear  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  usual  style  of  Jones’  strictly  classical  designs,  still 
there  is  a  very  considerable  mixture  of  semi-classic  architecture. 

Mr  Robertson  tells  us,  “that  to  impute  the  architecture  of 
this  building  to  foreign  architects  arose  from  a  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  practice  of  the  times,  which  was  not  to  con¬ 
struct  buildings  of  different  styles,  but  to  adhere  to  one  type. 
In  all  buildings  of  the  age  (and  Heriot’s  Hospital  was  only 
one  of  a  class  of  buildings  of  the  kind,  as  in  every  great  build¬ 
ing,  constructed  in  Scotland  from  1610  to  1650),  they  would 
recognise  evidences  of  the  same  style  as  Heriot’s  Hospital.” 
If  this  opinion  is  correct,  it  would,  no  doubt,  go  far  to  settle 
the  question  as  to  the  architecture  of  Ileriot’s  Hospital,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  there  would  be  many  specimens  equally  good  to  be 
found  in  Scotland,  erected,  it  is  presumed,  by  native  artists. 
But,  according  to  the  opinion  of  most  competent  judges  of 
architecture,  there  is  no  building  now  existing  in  Scotland  that 
presents  the  same  peculiarities  of  architecture,  anterior  to  the 
period  when  the  plans  of  Heriot’s  Hospital  were  delivered  to 
the  Governors,  or  before  the  foundation-stone  was  laid.  I  have 
examined  many  buildings,  erected  within  the  dates  to  which  Mr 
Robertson  refers,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  recognise  in 
them  the  style  of  the  Hospital.  The  mere  fact  that  one  por¬ 
tion  of  a  building  has  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  ornamentation 
of  Heriot’s  Hospital,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  constitute  a  class. 
The  Norman  and  Gothic  architecture  of  earlier  times  clearly 
and  unmistakeably  adhere  each  to  its  own  type,  which  no  one 
can  mistake.  The  Elizabethan  style  being  more  mixed  is  not 
so  easily  defined.  As  Heriot’s  Hospital  is  a  building  of  little 
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more  than  200  years  old,  and  regarded  the  best  of  its  class 
in  Scotland,  we  might  expect  to  see  numerous  buildings  re¬ 
sembling  it.  But  excepting,  as  Mr  Bhind  remarks,  Glas¬ 
gow  College  and  Argyle  House,  Stirling  (the  first  one  with  the 
date  1630  and  the  latter  1632),  in  which  some  of  the  details  bear 
resemblance  to  Heriot’s  Hospital,  there  are  none  which  can  be 
referred  to  as  in  the  exact  same  style  (the  name  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  these  buildings  being  unknown),  and  “the  style  and  de¬ 
tail  go  no  farther  back  in  Scotland  than  Heriot’s  Hospital  itself.” 

If  the  identification  of  the  style  of  the  period  referred  to, 
is  taken  from  the  ornamental  dormer  windows,  this  applies  not 
only  to  Glasgow  College,  but  also  to  Her lot’s  Hospital.  But  this 
is  not  a  feature  peculiar  in  the  architecture  of  these  buildings,  for 
it  was  common  in  earlier  times,  and  still  continues  so.  In  what 
does  the  peculiarity  of  architecture  of  Heriot’s  Hospital  consist 
which  gives  it  individuality'?  It  is  not  the  quadrangular  form  and 
court,  much  as  the  latter  has  been  admired.  These  features  are 
found  in  buildings  of  an  earlier  date.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Hospital  I  shall  afterwards  point  out,  but 
before  doing  so,  I  may  notice  some  buildings  which  have  been 
referred  to,  and  which  are  said  to  resemble  the  Hospital.  Mr 
J.  Id.  Burton,  advocate,  in  a  paper  which  he  read  "before  the 
Archaeological  Institute  (1856),  mentioned  a  building  on  the 
Continent,  erected  about  the  same  period,  from  which  he  thinks 
the  design  of  the  Hospital  has  been  taken.  He  says,  The 
block  plan  has  evidently  been  adapted  from  the  Palace  of  As- 
chafienburg  on  the  Main,  which  the  Elector  erected,  with  the 
counsel  and  guidance  of  George  Friedtinger,  architect,  anno 
1611.”  A  drawing  of  this  palace  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  called 
u  Architectura  Curiosa  Nova,”  by  Backlern,  architect- engineer, 
published  in  1664.  Mr  Burton  remarks  of  Heriot’s  Hospital, 

“  In  its  decoration,  and  especially  the  turrets,  the  architect  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  ambitious  of  reducing  the  elements  of  Scot¬ 
tish  architecture  into  something  like  order  and  symmetry.  It 
was  a  bold  and  ingenious  attempt  to  bring  the  scattered  elements 
of  our  Scottish  architecture  into  order  and  system,  and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  architect  who  made  the  attempt  was 
William  Aytoun,  an  ancestor  of  my  distinguished  friend  the 
author  of  c  Bothwell,’  &c.,  who  inherits  his  name.” 
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It  is  singular  the  desire  of  our  Scotch  antiquaries  to  give  the 
whole  credit  of  this  building  to  Wallace  and  Aytoun.  But  the 
reader  who  has  perused  the  evidence  I  have  laid  before 
him  may  form  his  own  judgment  of  the  truth  of  Mr  Burton’s 
belief.  With  respect  to  the  resemblance  of  the  German  palace 
to  Heriot’s  Hospital  there  is  hardly  one  feature  of  detail  in 
common ;  except  it  be  the  quadrangular  form  of  the  building 
and  the  court,  with  its  projecting  staircases.  A  comparison  of 
the  two  cannot  well  be  made ;  and  to  suppose  that  Heriot’s 
Hospital  was  copied  from  this  building  is  indeed  very  un¬ 
likely.  One  thing,  however,  is  established  from  the  reference 
to  the  palace  made  by  Mr  Burton,  that  the  name  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  who  designed  it  is  known ;  this,  unfortunately,  is  not  the 
case  with  Heriot’s  Hospital.  It  was  stated,  at  the  Archaeolo¬ 
gical  Institute,  that  the  names  of  architects  of  old  buildings 
had  not  often  been  transmitted  ;  but  here  we  have  an  instance 
proving  the  contrary ;  and  that  the  architect  was  the  “guider,” 
and  not  the  builder  of  the  structure.  May  not  the  popular 
tradition  be  correct,  that  Inigo  Jones  furnished  the  designs  for 
the  Hospital.  Various  authorities  might  be  quoted  of  that  date; 
amongst  others,  I  find  in  a  play  of  Ben  Jonson’s,  written  1598, 
printed  1616,  in  which  the  term  architect  is  evidently  applied  as 
the  designer.*  And  I  have  shewn  that  at  the  very  period  the 
Hospital  was  erected  (see  Report,  p.  18),  Inigo  Jones,  who  de¬ 
signed  the  palace  of  Whitehall  and  other  places,  must  have  been 
recognised  as  the  architect  or  designer ;  he  was  then  termed  a 
surveyor  of  His  Majesty’s  works,  and  he  had,  beyond  question, 
master-masons  under  him,  carrying  on  the  work  at  daily  or 
weekly  wages,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  the  work  of  Heriot’s 
Hospital  was  carried  on  by  Wallace  and  Aytoun,  thus  clearly 
establishing  the  fact,  if  it  could  ever  have  been  disputed,  that 
at  the  very  period  the  Hospital  was  designed  and  erected  archi¬ 
tects  and  master-masons  were  separate  vocations .  But  Wal¬ 
pole’s  “Anecdotes,”  and  Milizias’s  “Lives  of  Architects,”  shew 
that  not  only  were  the  names  of  architects  preserved  and  handed 
down  at  and  long  before  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo,  Palladio, 
J ones,  Wren,  Bruce,  Mylne,&c.,  to  the  present  time, but  that  their 
names  were  associated  with  great  buildings,  both  in  this  country 


*  Jonson  and  Inigo  Jones  were  contemporaries. 
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and  on  the  continent.  No  doubt,  however,  exists,  any  more 
than  that  the  custom  exists  at  present,  that  in  small  and  simple 
erections,  both  in  town  and  country,  the  mason  may  make  the 
plan  as  well  as  erect  the  building.  But  there  are  few  in¬ 
stances,  and  these  extremely  rare  to  be  found,  of  an  edifice 
like  Heriot’s  Hospital  in  the  seventeenth  century,  or  of  large 
buildings  in  the  nineteenth  century,  being  designed  and  built 
by  the  same  person,  as  Mr  Laing  and  others  assert  was  the 
case  with  this  Hospital  If  these  instances  of  designing  and 
erection  are  rare,  there  is  surely  much  more  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  belief  that  the  plans  were  delivered  complete  to 
the  Governors  in  1627,  and  that  the  details  may  have  been 
left  to  the  master-masons  to  carry  into  effect,  than  to  suppose, 
as  Mr  Laing  puts  it,  “  that  no  other  person  but  the  latter  had 
any  claim  to  the  merit  of  the  structure.” 

The  peculiarities  in  the  style  of  Heriot’s  Hospital,  which 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  established  in  Scotland  a  style  for 
itself,  and  a  type  which  has  had  many  followers  with  different 
degrees  of  success,  consist  in  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the 
devices  of  the  ornamentation  on  the  exterior  faces  of  the  build¬ 
ing  ;  for  example,  the  mouldings  and  ornaments  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  window  differ  in  something,  but  are  so  skilfully  managed 
that  the  distinctions  can  only  be  observed  on  close  inspection, 
while,  through  all  the  diversity  of  these  numerous  details,  the 
same  character  is  preserved.  The  overhanging  turrets  are 
finely  managed,  and  give  a  peculiarity  to  the  architecture  quite 
unique,  as  if  the  castellated  ornaments  and  sterner  style  of  a 
preceding  age  had  merged  into  a  gayer  and  more  fanciful 
grouping  ;  as  if  the  yoke  of  oppression  of  a  darker  age 
had  given  place  to  peace,  civilization,  and  happier  times. 
While  the  tall  coupled  or  clustered  chimneys,  the  steep  roofs, 
with  their  ornamented  skews,  the  splendid  door-pieces,  un¬ 
rivalled  in  elaborate  ornamentation  and  vigorous  imaginings, 
the  strange  blending  of  styles,  as  at  the  Chapel,  Boman  with 
Gothic ;  then  observe  the  general  outline  and  proportions  of 
the  building,  the  simple  ornaments  on  the  quoins  of  the  towers, 
the  projecting  staircases,  the  towers  and  domes  ;  then  look  at 
the  interior  arrangements  of  the  building  itself — the  Chapel, 
the  Council-room,  with  its  fine  finished  interior,  the  simple  but 
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baronial-like  Hall,  with  its  great  decorative  fire-places,  the 
School-rooms  and  Dormitories;  then  take  a  calm  survey  from 
the  middle  of  the  court  or  quadrangle,  and  look  around  at 
the  endless  variety  of  pleasing  objects  in  detail,  from  pedi- 
mented  windows  to  elaborate  door-pieces  (the  entrance  to  the 
Chapel  with  pillars  of  the  Teutonic  order)  ;  and  while  observ¬ 
ing  the  preservation  of  the  same  style  of  ornament,  whether 
the  Elizabethan  or  the  Gothic  comes  into  view,  every  part  indi¬ 
cating  systematic  design  and  careful  execution,  while  there  is 
so  much  skill  and  uniformity  displayed  in  the  composition,  and 
the  blending  of  styles  so  skilfully  preserved,  that  the  mind  irre¬ 
sistibly  is  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  whole  was  the 
original  deliberate  design  of  one  artist,  which  design  may  have 
been  skilfully  wrought  out  by  others.  Hence,  while  the  palm 
of  the  design  may  be  fairly  awarded  to  Jones,  or  some  other 
artist  yet  unknown,  the  merit  of  Wallace  and  Aytoun  is  not 
detracted  from  in  their  able  execution  of  the  original  designs 
put  into  their  hands  by  Dr  Balcanquall,  the  intimate  friend  of 
George  Heriot, 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  give  a  short 
description  of  some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  Scotland  said 
to  resemble  the  Hospital ;  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that 
several  of  these  buildings  have  been  associated  with  the  name 
of  Inigo  Jones.  I  shall  take  the  descriptions  from  the  able 
work  of  Mr  Billings,  The  Baronial  Antiquities  of  Scotland , 
from  the  beautiful  plates  in  which  an  opinion  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  his  descriptions  may  be  judged  of. 

First,  as  respects  Linlithgow  Palace  A — “  The  north  side, 
opposite  the  gateway,  consists  of  the  most  modern  part  of 
the  building.”  .  .  .  “  Its  angular  masonry,  poly¬ 

gonal  staircase,  tower,  and  pedimented  Avindows,  in  some 
measure  resemble  Heriot’s  Hospital,  and  the  design  of  both 


*  It  does  not  appear  that  Wallace  was  employed  at  Linlithgow  Palace, 
although,  as  Mr  Laing  states,  he  was  employed  in  the  reparation  of  His 
Majesty’s  Castle  of  Edinburgh  and  Palace  of  Holyrood,  as  set  forth  in  the  letter 
under  the  Privy  Seal,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  18th  April  1617,  appointing  “  his 
lovit  William  Wallace,  Scottisman,  to  be  His  Hienes  principal  Maister  Maissoun 
to  all  His  Majesteis  works  within  the  realm  of  Scotland,  from  the  first  day  of 
May  ensuing,  with  a  monthly  salairy  of  £10  Scottis  money,  in  name  of  fee, 
during  all  the  days  of  his  lyfetime,  be  His  Majesties  Thesurar  and  Comp- 
trollar,”  &c. 
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buildings  is  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones .”  From  the  connection  of 
Inigo  with  the  court  at  this  period,  this  is  extremely  probable. 

Caerlaverock  Castle ,  Dumfriesshire. — “  The  great  gateway 
pierces  a  narrow  curtain  between  two  machicolated  round 
towers  of  old  baronial  architecture ;  and  one  of  the  round 
towers  at  the  other  two  angles  of  the  triangular  plan  to  which 
the  edifice  was  adjusted,  still  remains.  A  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  intervening  buildings  has  the  canopied  and  sculp¬ 
tured  window-cases  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  reign 
of  James  VI.,  and  remind  one  of  Linlithgow  Palace  and  Heriot’s 
Hospital.”  The  Castle  was  repaired,  and  the  more  modern 
part  of  it  built  by  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  in  1638. 

Glammis  Castle. — I  have  mentioned  (in  my  Report,  page  6) 
that  several  authorities  have  pointed  out  the  resemblance  of 
the  modern  parts  of  this  building  to  Heriot’s  Hospital,  and 
place  it  among  the  works  of  Inigo  Jones.  Sir  W.  Scott 
observes,  that  “  a  disciple  of  Kent  had  the  cruelty  to  render 
this  splendid  old  mansion  (the  more  modern  part  of  which  was 
the  work  of  Inigo  Jones)  more  parkish ,  as  he  was  pleased  to 
call  it.”  [Essay  on  Landscape  Gardening  Life,  i.  124.) 

Argyle  House,  Stirling,  I  have  noticed.  Of  this  building 
Mr  Billings  remarks,  “Argyle’s  lodging  is  a  very  excellent 
specimen  of  the  French  style,  which  predominated  in  the 
north  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
characteristic  features  are,  round  towers  or  turrets,  whe¬ 
ther  at  the  exterior  or  interior  angles,  with  conical  sum¬ 
mits,  rows  of  richly  ornamented  dormer  windows,  and  a  pro¬ 
fuse  distribution  of  semi-classic  mouldings  and  other  decora¬ 
tions.  The  original  portion  of  the  building  bears  the  date  of 
1632.”  The  later  polygonal  form  of  the  cone-topped  tower 
was  erected  in  1674  by  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Stirling.  This  property  afterwards  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Argyle. 

Glasgow  College. — The  exterior  facade,  to  the  High  Street, 
as  well  as  the  facade  of  the  courts,  both  show  ornamented 
pedimented  dormer  windows ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  im¬ 
presses  the  mind  strongly  with  the  conviction  of  the  resem¬ 
blance  to  Heriot’s  Hospital.  The  date  1630  appears  on  one 
of  the  windows,  which  is  three  years  later  than  when  the  plans 
of  Heriot’s  Hospital  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Go- 
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vernors.  Mr  Billings  remarks  of  Glasgow  University,  “that 
the  general  style  is  a  mixture  of  the  English  Elizabethan  with 
the  peculiar  architecture  which  Scotland  borrowed  from  France 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  has  the  balconies,  the  tali  rect¬ 
angular  chimney-stalks,  corner  to  corner,  and  the  variously 
decorated  window-tops  of  the  former ;  while  the  narrow 
rocket-topped  towers  of  the  latter,  polygonal  or  circular,  are 
conspicuous  at  the  quadrangles.  In  the  outer  court  the  fine 
massy  stone  staircase  leads  to  the  public  hall.  The  interior 
court  has  its  variety  of  tympanum- shaped  window-tops,  crow- 
steps,  and  towers.  The  tall  square  tower  between  the  two 
quadrangles,  with  belfry  clock  and  balustrade,  shows  some  linger¬ 
ing  vestiges  of  Gothic,  and  in  so  far  reminds  one  of  the  towers 
of  Heriot’s  Hospital.”  The  present  edifice  was  commenced  in 
1614,  but  made  little  progress  for  some  time.  About  1630 
great  exertions  were  made  to  carry  on  the  building,  by  means  of 
subscriptions  from  all  classes.  Charles  the  First  entered,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  at  Seton  House,  14th  July  1633,  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  £200;  the  money  was  paid  by  the  Lord  Protector  in 
1654.  The  University  was  nearly  completed  in  1662.^ 

It  will  be  observed,  that  all  those  buildings — portions  of  which 
are  considered  to  have  a  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Heriot’s 
Hospital — were,  in  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  of  excellent  archi¬ 
tectural  knowledge,  erected  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  and  most  of  them  whilst  Jones  was  connected  with  the 
court  of  Charles  I.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  his 
name  has  been  so  long  conjoined  with  many  of  those  buildings, 
when  we  remember  the  numbers  of  Scottish  noblemen  who  sur¬ 
rounded  the  court  at  the  period ;  and,  although  this  style  differs 
from  the  usual  classic  compositions  by  which  the  works  of  Jones 
are  better  known, there  is  nothing  to  have  prevented  him,  with  his 
skill  in  design,  to  have  given  drawings  in  the  Elizabethan  style 
for  those  buildings  with  which  his  name  has  been  associated. 

As  respects  Argyle  House  and  Glasgow  College,  they  both 
bear  dates  subsequent  to  the  foundation  of  Heriot’s  Hospital ; 


*  Mr  A.  Black,  architect,  Edinburgh,  points  out  two  other  buildings  having 
the  same  character  of  ornamentation  as  the  Hospital — namely,  Moray  House, 
Edinburgh  (Canongate);  and  the  tower  of  the  old  prison  (near  the  Cross), 
Glasgow.  Mr  Billings  gives  a  drawing  of  one  of  the  fine  ceilings  of  the  rooms 
in  Moray  House.  Mr  Chambers  states  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  house  to 
be  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
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and,  as  respects  Wintoun  House,  some  parts  of  which  also  bear  so 
striking  a  resemblance  to  the  Hospital,  the  probability  is,  that 
it  was  built  after  the  erection  of  a  portion  of  the  Hospital. 

Wintoun  House,  in  the  parish  of  Pencaitland  (in  East 
Lothian),  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh,  bears  so  marked  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  Hospital  as  to  have  induced  a  belief  that  the 
artist  who  designed  the  one  must  have  been  in  some  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  other.  I  shall  first  state  what  Mr  Billings  has 
said  of  it — “  This  building  is  not  in  the  usual  style  of  the 
Scottish  baronial  architecture  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
is  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  French.  It  follows,  in  the  deco¬ 
rated  chimneys  and  tops  of  the  windows,  the  Tudor  style ;  but 
it  is  quite  distinguishable  from  that  one,  and  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects  a  work  of  original  genius,  that  might  not  be  unworthy 
of  the  principal  planner  of  Heriot’s  Hospital.  There  is  a 
peculiarly  rich,  lofty  effect  in  the  grouping  of  the  stalks  of 
columned  chimneys,  and  the  centre  chimney  of  the  group  of 
three  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  perpendicular 
string  of  leaves  falling  down  each  fluted  side,  in  very  high 
relief.  Some  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  building, 
in  the  English  baronial  style,  tend  much  to  destroy  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  old  designs.”  {See  Mr  Billings''  Plate .) 

From  this  description  of  Wintoun  House,  by  a  competent 
judge,  its  resemblance  to  Heriot’s  Hospital  is  undoubted ;  it  is 
“not  in  the  usual  style  of  the  baronial  architecture  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.”  It  follows  the  English  Tudor  style — is  a  work 
of  original  genius,  not  “unworthy  of  the  principal  planner  of 
Heriot’s  Hospital.”  Now  the  question  arises,  When  was  this 
portion  of  the  building  erected? — was  it  after  the  introduction  of 
the  peculiar  style  of  Heriot’s  Hospital  ? — or  was  it  before  it  f 
If  it  could  be  made  out  that  it  was  before  it,  it  would  establish 
this  important  fact,  that  the  English  Elizabethan  style  was 
introduced  into  Scotland  before  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the 
Hospital ; — if  after  it,  the  style  must  have  been  taken  from  it. 
As  has  been  already  stated,  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  authentic  instances  of  the  introduction  of  the  style  and 
details  of  Heriot’s  Flospital  into  Scotland,  before  the  period 
when  it  was  planned. 

When  considering  the  architecture  of  the  Hospital,  I  shall 
have  again  to  refer  to  the  published  opinions  of  Mr  Laing ; 
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blit  in  doing  so,  it  is  without  the  slightest  intention  to  throw 
any  disparagement  on  his  views.  Mr  Laing  has  stated  in  his 
paper,  printed  in  the  Architectural  Transactions ,  that  the 
old  house  of  Wintoun  was  erected  by  George  sixth  Earl  of  Win- 
toun,  most  probably  at  the  time  of  his  second  marriage,  in 
1623.  At  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Wintoun,  in  1716,  the 
estates  passed  into  the  hands  of  other  proprietors,*  who  made 
those  additions  to  the  building  which  Mr  Billings  has  said 
“  tend  much  to  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  old  design.”  Suf¬ 
ficient  of  the  original  structure — more  especially  one  portion 
of  it  (for  even  the  old  mansion  seems  to  have  been  erected  at 
different  times) — proves  that  the  resemblance  between  it  and 
Heriot’s  Hospital  is  real,  and  not  ideal;  and  that  whoever  de¬ 
signed  the  one,  must,  in  all  likelihood,  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  other. 

Mr  Laing  has  stated,  u  that  he  accidentally  met  with  a 
notice  which  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that  Wintoun  House  was 
designed  and  built  by  William  Wallace,  who  then  held  the 
office  of  King’s  Master-Mason  for  Scotland.  As  he  was  the 
person  who  actually  built  the  original  portion  of  Heriot’s 
Hospital,  it  occurred  to  me  to  examine  with  some  care  the 
existing  documents  connected  with  this  edifice,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.” 

In  the  confirmed  testament  and  inventory  of  Wallace’s 
effects  (Reg.  of  Cer.  Testaments,  12th  Dec.  1632),  the  fol¬ 
lowing  item  seems  clearly  to  prove  that  he  was  the  builder  of 
Wintoun  House,  being  an  allowance  granted  to  him  for  special 
services  to  the  Earl  of  Wintoun  : — 

“  12th  Dec.  1632. 

“Umqle  William  Wallace,  Master  Maison  to  His  Majestie  and 
Burgis  of  Edinb  umqle  deceast  in  the  month  of  October  1631. 

“  Agnes  Blackhall  his  relict  and  speres  some 

of  the  jointure  v  £20  0  0 

Ditto  1508  8  8 

(Scots  Money),  £1528  8  8 

uItem,  Thair  was  awin  to  the  said  umquhill  William  Wallace, 
be  George  Earle  of  Wintoun,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  panes 

*  The  present  proprietrix  of  the  estate  is  Dowager  Lady  Ruthven  (a 
sister  of  Lady  Belhaven),  who  is  most  obliging  in  permitting  the  house  to  be 
seen. 
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in  liis  Lordship’s  works,  conforme  to  his  Lordship’s  ticket, 
subscrivit  with  his  hand  the  sowme  of  500  merkis ;  quhilk 
sowme  of  500  merks  is  upliftit  sen  the  Defunctis’  deceas  be 
Nicol  Udwart,  baillie,  and  as  yit  is  in  his  handis  and  cus- 
todie. 

£C  Item:  Be  his  Majestie’s  Thesaure  for  the  Defunctis  fees 
as  Master  Maisone  to  his  Majestie,  and  for  leveray  clothes  due, 
to  be  pait  be  his  Majestie’s  Thesaurer  and  Ressavveris,  the 
last  of  October,  1631,  350  merks.” 

It  may  be  useful  to  keep  in  view,  that  Wallace  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  office  as  Master-Mason  to  Ills  Majesty  in  1631, 
by  John  Mylne ,  and  in  his  office  as  Master-Mason  at  Tier  lot's 
Hospital ,  by  his  foreman,  William  Aytoun. 

It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  from  Mr  Laing's  extracts  what 
was  the  date  the  work  at  Wintoun  House  was  executed.  This 
is  a  very  important  point  in  the  solving  of  the  question,  as 
there  is  one  part  of  the  old  building  which  resembles  Heriot’s 
Hospital,  and  the  other  does  not .  If  Mr  Laing  could  make 
out  the  fact,  that  the  part  of  the  house  which  resembles  the 
Hospital  was  built  before  it,  it  would  go  a  long  way  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  claim  of  Wallace  having  designed  Wintoun  House, 
and  from  it  his  having  applied  the  same  style  to  Heriot’s  Hos¬ 
pital  !  But  this  I  think  unlikely  and  untenable. 

The  date  of  the  building  of  Wintoun  House  is  very  satis¬ 
factorily  ascertained  from  Maitland’s  House  of  Seyton  (King¬ 
ston’s  Continuation) : — “  George,  the  sixth  Earl,  rebuilt  the 
House  of  Wintoun  (being  burned  by  the  English  of  old,  and 
the  policy  thereof  destroyed).  In  anno  1620,  he  founded 
and  built  the  great  house  from  the  foundation,  with  the  large 
stone  dyke  about  the  present  park  and  garden  thereof.” 
From  this  extract  it  appears  that  the  house  was  commenced  to 
be  rebuilt  from  the  foundation  in  1620,  which  renders  it  very 
improbable,  from  the  slow  way  that  work  was  carried  on  in 
those  unsettled  times,  that  the  money  paid  to  W allace’s  heirs 
by  the  Earl  of  Wintoun  was  for  the  upper  part  of  the  edifice  ; 
but  granting  that  it  was  paid  for  this  portion,  it  still  does  not 
make  out  that  Wallace  had  the  merit  of  introducing  the  archL 
tectural  style  there  of  Heriot’s  Hospital,  as  it  has  been  shown 
that  Wallace  must  have  had  the  plans  of  the  Hospital  in  his 
possession  for  at  least  three  years  before  the  date  of  the  docu- 
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ment  referred  to  by  Mr  Laing.  This  seems  to  be  conclusive  on 
this  point.  But  Mr  Rhind,  who  has  written  an  interesting  paper 
(which  has  been  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Architectu¬ 
ral  Institute),  has  given  his  opinion  very  clearly  and  distinctly 
upon  the  architecture  of  Wintoun  House ;  and  so  far  from 
corroborating  Mr  Laing  s  view,  as  to  Wallace  having  designed 
both  buildings,  it  is  the  very  reverse.  It  will,  therefore,  be  pro¬ 
per  to  make  an  extract  from  Mr  Rhind’ s  paper,  with  whose 
opinion  on  the  point,  after  a  most  careful  inspection  which  I 
have  made  of  Wintoun  House,  I  must  fully  coincide. 

Mr  Rhind  remarks  : — “  In  Wintoun  House  there  is  a  sud¬ 
den  change  in  the  style  adopted,  after  it  was  up  two  storeys 
on  the  north,  and  three  on  the  south  front ;  up  to  these  points 
there  is  not  one  detail  in  common  with  the  Hospital,  every 
thing  being  of  the  most  common-place  kind.”  In  other 
words,  the  whole  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  original  building 
on  the  south  front,  which  is  unencumbered  with  new  erections, 
shows  the  three  lower  storeys  quite  plain,  while  the  Heriot’s 
style  of  windoAvs  and  tall  clustered  chimneys  are  adopted  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  edifice.  Again,  on  the  north  front 
(although  the  modern  erections  interrupt  the  vieAv),  still  suffi¬ 
cient  may  be  seen  to  establish  Mr  Rhind’ s  observation  of  the 
sudden  change  of  the  style  above  the  second  storey  on  this 
side.  It  therefore  appears,  that  the  whole  building  had  been 
carried  up  a  certain  height  to  one  level,  in  one  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  may  have  stood  in  that  state  for  some  time ,  when 
another  style  above  that  Avas  adopted  to  complete  the  house. 
Mr  Rhind  goes  on  to  remark,  “  that  the  upper  floor  and 
toAvers  Avere  completed  by  some  one  who  was  both  acquainted 
Avith  the  peculiar  features  of  the  style  then  being  introduced 
from  England  in  Heriot’s  Hospital,  and  had  access  to  the 
plans ,  and  knew  the  intentions  Avith  regard  to  the  completion 
of  the  building.”  ....  “In  the  chimney  stalks  and 
upper  floor  of  Wintoun  House  (and  only  in  the  upper  parts, 
built,  as  I  believe,  after  Heriot’s  Hospital  was  in  progress), 
there  is  that  strong  resemblance  of  the  English  Elizabethan 
detail  of  the  same  period,  Avhich  is  also  so  conspicuous  through¬ 
out  the  Hospital.” . “  My  belief  is,  that  in  the 

parts  where  there  is  a  resemblance,  Heriot’s  Hospital  was 
first  built.”  .  .  .  “I  can  trace  the  style  and  details  no 
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further  back  in  Scotland  than  Heriot’s  Hospital  itself.”  .  .  . 
u  I  would  not  consider  that  a  slight  resemblance  between 
two  buildings  was  enough  of  itself  to  justify  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  same  architect.”  . 

The  u  resemblance  in  the  detail  to  the  last  addition  made  to 
Caerlayerock  Castle  ”  and  Wintoun  House — “  which  there  cer¬ 
tainly  is — I  do  not  consider  strong  enough  to  justify  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  architect  having  been  the  same.  This 
is  not  of  much  importance,  however,  as  the  works  at  Caer¬ 
layerock  were  not  commenced  till  ten  years  later,  or  in  1638, 
and  the  name  of  the  architect  has  not  come  down  to  us.” 

“  Although  I  can  only  trace  a  very  slight  likeness  to 
Caerlaverock,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  very  re¬ 
markable  resemblance  to  the  details  in  Argyle  House,  Stirling, 
and  Glasgow  College,  which  were  built  at  the  same  time,  or 
very  shortly  after ;  the  former  bearing  over  the  door  the  date 
1632,  and  the  latter  having  been  commenced  about  the  year 
1630.  I  have  never  examined  these  buildings  without  being 
struck  with  their  similarity  of  style,  and  I  trust  others  may 
yet  be  successful  in  discovering  who  designed  them,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  might  tend  greatly  to  enlighten  us  on  the  subject  of 
our  present  inquiry.  These  names  are,  however,  involved  in 
quite  as  much  obscurity  as  the  architect  of  Heriot’s  Hos¬ 
pital.”  These  statements  of  Mr  Bhind,  of  the  correctness 
of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  subvert  the  idea 
entertained  by  Mr  Laing,  that  the  upper  part  of  Wintoun 
House  was  built  in  1623,  before  Heriot’s  Hospital.  It  has 
been  shown  that  there  are  literally  two  distinct  styles  in  the 
same  building ;  and  it  seems  highly  probable,  from  the  date, 
that  the  portion  of  the  house  to  which  Mr  Laing  has  referred 
was  the  under  portion,  which  does  not  resemble  the  Hospital ; 
or,  supposing  that  Wallace  built  the  upper  part  of  Wintoun 
House,  from  1628  to  1631,  when  he  died,  he  must  have  taken 
the  drawings  of  the  chimneys  at  Wintoun  from  the  plans  of 
the  Hospital,  as  these  chimneys  were  not  erected  at  the  latter 
for  many  years  after  Wallace’s  death.  Aow,  supposing  that 
Wallace  really  built  the  upper  floor  of  Wintoun  House  at  the 
period  to  which  Mr  Laing  refers,  it  clearly  establishes  the 
fact,  that  the  sudden  change  in  the  style,  visible  to  every  eye, 
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was  copied  from  tlie  plans  of  Heriot’s  Hospital,  which  plans, 
it  has  been  shown,  were  given  by  Dr  Balcanquall  to  the 
Governors  in  1627. 

The  plans,  indeed,  contained  those  peculiarities  of  archi¬ 
tecture  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  are  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  portrayed  in  the  upper  part  of  Wintoun  House — 
of  these  peculiarities,  of  style  and  details,  Mr  Rhind,  with 
all  his  professional  knowledge,  has  said,  “  he  can  trace  no 
further  back  in  Scotland  than  Heriot’s  Hospital.”*  This  is 
an  important  feature  in  the  question.  Here  we  have  the  first 
introduction  of  a  style  not  practised  before  by  Scottish  artists  ; 
and  however  strongly  this  coincides  with  the  fact,  as  recorded 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Governors, cc  that  the  Hospital  was 
to  be  huildit  conforme  to  the  patterne  of  the  sam  given  by  the 
Dean  of  Rochester.” 

It  has  been  remarked  of  the  then  Earl  of  Wintoun  that  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  magnificent  builder,  as  he  also  made 
great  additions  to  the  old  family  mansion.  5£  He  built,  anno 
1630,  two  quarters  of  the  House  of  Seton,  beginning  at  Wal¬ 
lace’s  tower.” 

There  is  nothing  in  the  account,  which  Mr  Laing  has  taken 
from  Wallace’s  Will,  to  prevent  the  sum  due  to  Wallace  at  his 
death  by  the  Earl  of  Wintoun  to  have  been  for  work  done  at 
Seton  House,  instead  of  Wintoun  House.  But,  supposing  it 
for  the  latter,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  nobleman  of  the  spirit 
and  taste  of  this  Earl  should  have  availed  himself  of  the  new 
style  of  architecture  then  introduced  at  Heriot’s  Hospital,  and 
finished  his  mansion  on  a  different  plan  from  that  in  which  it 
was  commenced.  This  might  be  considered  strange  at  the 
present  day.  But,  no  doubt,  the  novelty  and  peculiar  features 
so  unmistakeable  in  this  style,  tended  greatly  to  the  display 
of  skill  in  the  art  of  masonry,  and  must  have  had  such 
attractions  as  to  lead  to  many  imitations ;  hence  the  upper 
portion  only  of  Wintoun  House  is  one  of  a  few  buildings  taken 
from  the  Hospital ;  for  it  is  impossible,  when  one  looks  at 
the  ornamentation  of  the  windows,  the  architraves  and  pedi¬ 
ments,  and  clustered  chimneys,  with  the  fine  drawing  and  de- 

*  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  referring  to  the  tomb  of  George  Ileriot's 
father,  erected  by  his  son  George,  in  the  Greyfriars’  Churchyard  in  1610. 
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sign,  not  to  be  at  once  convinced  that  “this  is  copied  from  the 
Hospital.” 

Another  view  may  he  taken  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  viz., 
as  Mr  Bhind  has  put  it,  “  that  in  the  parts  where  Wintoun 
House  resembles  the  Hospital,  the  latter  was  first  built;” 
following  out  this  idea,  as  the  chimney  stalks  of  the  Hospital, 
from  the  Becords,  were  not  erected  before  1639,  or  probably 
1642,  supposing  the  upper  part  of  Wintoun  House  to  have 
been  copied  from  the  Hospital  instead  of  the  plans — a  very 
likely  circumstance, — it  would  bring  down  the  date  of  the 
erection  of  the  upper  part  of  Wintoun  House  to  about  1641, 
or  about  the  date  when  the  addition  was  made  to  Caerlaverock 
Castle,  giving  rise  to  the  idea  that  both  might  have  been  done 
by  the  same  person. 

The  fine  internal  decorations  of  the  old  portion  of  Wintoun 
House  deserve  careful  examination,  when  investigating  these 
points.  There  the  elaborate  details  show  the  same  masterly 
hand  as  is  seen  at  Heriot’s  Hospital ;  and  the  conviction  is 
impressed  on  the  mind,  that  this  work  must  have  been  done 
several  years  after  Wallace’s  time,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  idea 
taken  from  the  Hospital.  A  parlour,  a  small  dining-room,  and  a 
large  draAving-room,  in  suite,  connected  with  it,  remain  in  the 
same  state  as  they  were  originally  finished.  On  this  part  of  the 
building  Mr  Billings  remarks  : — “  The  interior  is  worthy  of 
the  external  features.  The  drawing-room  has  a  light  airy  effect, 
very  different  from  the  gloomy-vaulted  rooms  of  the  old  Scottish 
houses.  The  whole  roof  is  covered  with  symmetrical  mouldings, 
in  bass-relief,  consisting  of  compartments  of  angles  and  curves 
interlaced.  The  character  is  partly  heraldic  and  partly  classical, 

- — in  the  central  ornament  (, See  Mr  Billings'1  Plate )  the  caduceus 
predominates.  “The  fire-place,  probably,  is  a  late  addition. 
Other  two  rooms  in  the  same  suite  are  in  a  corresponding  style 
of  decoration  ;  one  of  them,  from  being  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  occupied  by  Charles  the  First,  on  his  visit  to  Scot¬ 
land  in  1633,  is  generally  called  King  Charles’  Boom.” 

The  crown  remains  on  the  ceiling  of  King  Charles’  Boom, 
while  the  arms  of  the  devoted  adherents  of  the  Stuart  race — 
the  Setons  of  Wintoun — are  still  on  the  ceiling  of  the  drawing¬ 
room,  as  perfect  as  when  the  work  was  done,  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  the  ceiling  being  executed  not  in  stucco  but  in  hardened 
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lime.  As  King  Charles  did  not  visit  Scotland  until  1633, 
it  appears  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  ceilings  of  these  rooms 
having  been  finished  subsequent  to  the  visit,  as  it  is  a  very 
unlikely  thing  that  the  ceilings  would  he  finished,  as  they  now 
are,  preparatory  to  the  King’s  coming.  Wallace,  as  has 
been  said,  died  in  1631 ;  and  supposing  these  rooms  finished 
to  meet  the  expected  visit  of  Charles  in  1630,  it  is  very  im¬ 
probable  that  the  work  was  finished  before  he  did  come  in 
1633.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  work  might  have 
been  carried  on  by  Aytoun,  as  Wallace’s  successor,  in  De¬ 
cember  1631,  or  February  1632.  The  impression  which  I 
entertain  is,  that  the  finishing  of  these  rooms  was  done  at  the 
same  period  as  the  upper  portion  of  the  house  was  built, 
which,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  was  some  time  after  the 
period  that  Heriot’s  Hospital  was  commenced.*  Like  all 
reasoning  without  positive  facts,  there  must  exist  dubiety 
on  these  points, — which  dubiety  may  be  ultimately  cleared 
up ;  and,  although  my  researches  as  respects  Wintoun  House 
have  not  solved  the  point  as  to  the  architect  of  Heriot’s 
Hospital,  it  seems  to  establish  the  fact,  that  Heriot’s  Hos¬ 
pital  was  first  built,  and  that  Wintoun  House  is  a  direct 
copy  of  parts  of  the  Hospital.  Mr  Laing  puts  much  weight 
upon  the  fact,  that  Dr  Balcanquall’s  brother  was  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Tranent,  and  states  that,  through  u  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Mr  Robert  Ealcanquall,  then  Minister  of  the  Parish, 
to  his  brother  Dr  Balcanquall,  along  with  his  established  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  personal  knowledge  of  his  fellow-citizens  in 
Edinburgh,  that  he  was  employed  in  the  erection  of  Heriot’s 
Hospital.”  That  this  recommendation  may  have  had  influence 
in  W allace’s  being  employed  at  the  Hospital  as  Master-Mason, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  question  ;  but  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow,  that  the  plans  were  prepared  by  him.  Of  Wal¬ 
lace’s  connection  with  Wintoun  House  there  is  no  direct  evi¬ 
dence  ;  or,  as  Mr  Rhind  has  put  it,  “  I  know  of  no  evidence  that 
W allace  ever  was  connected  with  Wintoun  at  all,”  If  he  really 
built  the  upper  part  of  Wintoun  House,  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  take  the  design  from  Heriot’s  Hospital.  “  It  would,  tliere- 

*  Another  view  of  it  may  be  taken,  as  Charles  I.  again  visited  Edinburgh, 
14th  August  1641,  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  rooms  may  have  been 
finished  for  that  visit. 
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fore,  be  with  quite  as  much  justice,  “  as  Mr  Rhind  remarks, 
“that  we  add  the  resemblance  between  the  two  buildings  (the 
Hospital  and  Wintoun  House)  to  the  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
Dean  of  Rochester,  who,  when  in  Edinburgh,  would  probably 
visit  his  brother,  the  Minister  of  Tranent,  and  be  shown  by  the 
Earl  of  Wintoun  the  design  of  the  house  he  had  begun  to  erect  in 
the  neighbourhood  (which  I  believe,  from  its  appearance  now, 
had  been  at  that  time  standing  for  some  time  unfinished),  and  his 
advice  possibly  taken  as  to  an  improvement  or  alteration  in  the 
design  of  the  part  that  was  uncompleted.  I  believe  it  was 
probably  to  this  we  owe  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  chimney 
stalks  and  upper  floor  at  Wintoun  House  (and  only  in  the 
upper  parts,  built,  as  I  believe,  after  Heriot’s  Hospital  was  in 
progress),  there  is  that  strong  resemblance  to  the  English 
Elizabethan  detail  of  the  same  period,  which  is  also  so 
conspicuous  throughout  the  Hospital.”  Supposing  this  the 
truth, — if  Wallace  really  built  the  upper  floor  of  Wintoun 
House,  of  which  there  is  no  certainty, — there  is  nothing  to  have 
prevented  him  to  have  copied  the  design  from  the  plans  of  the 
Hospital,  to  which  he  had  access  ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Wallace  introduced  this  style  before  he  was  employed  at  the 
Hospital.  So  far  as  the  main  question  is  therefore  concerned, 
Wintoun  House  goes  to  corroborate  the  fact  of  Hr  Ralcanquall 
having  brought  plans  of  the  Hospital  with  him  from  London, 
in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture  ;  that  the  style  of  this 
Hospital  was  previously  unknown  in  Scotland;  and  that  Win¬ 
toun  House  was  taken  from  these  plans,  or  copied  subsequently 
from  the  Hospital  itself,  at  a  later  date. 

When  investigating  these  points,  a  farther  proof  of  the 
introduction  of  this  style  into  Scotland,  after  the  date  that 
these  plans  were  delivered  to  the  Governors,  may  be  seen  in 
the  pediments  of  windows  of  an  old  building  belonging  to  the 
Hamiltons  of  Preston,  near  Prestonpans.  The  building  other¬ 
wise  has  no  character  of  the  type  of  Heriot’s  Hospital.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  design  of  the  windows  was  copied  from 
the  plans  of  the  Hospital,  as  William  Wallace,  the  builder  of  the 
Hospital,  is  stated  to  have  been  related  to  a  Mr  Robert  Wal¬ 
lace,  Minister  of  Tranent ;  and  as  he  (Wallace)  had  access  to 
the  plans,  it  is  probable  that  this  house  may  have  been  plan¬ 
ned  and  built  by  Wallace.  , 
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Ornamented  pedimented  dormer  windows  are,  however,  one 
merely  of  many  peculiarities  in  the  style  of  Heriot’s  Hospital, 
and  must  have  been  a  common  feature  in  the  old  architecture  of 
Scotland.  This  I  have  already  pointed  out,  and  it  may  be 
seen  in  many  old  houses,  in  various  localities.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  met  with  none  of  these,  in  the  marked  style  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital,  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Hospital  itself. 

Mr  Robert  Chambers  has  called  my  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract,  which  he  found  in  the  records  of  the  Scotch  Privy 
Council,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  William  Aytoun, 
probably  the  father  of  the  Master-Mason  who  succeeded  Wal¬ 
lace  at  the  Hospital  in  1631,  was  resident  at  Prestonpans. 
— “  On  the  25th  June  1612,  the  Council  were  called  in  to  deal 
with  a  complaint  from  Mr  James  Watson,  portioner  at  Saugh- 
ton,  against  William  Aytoun,  Master-Mason,  indweller  in 
Prestonpans,  for  non-payment  of  seventy-six  pounds  (Scots). 
Aytoun  was  put  to  the  horn,  and  an  order  was  issued  to  the 
Captain  of  his  Majesty’s  Guard  for  his  apprehension.” 

Before  concluding  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  upon  Brum- 
lanrig  Castle,  the  domain  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  which,  as 
mentioned  in  my  Report ,  tradition  ascribed  as  having  been  a 
work  of  Inigo  Jones.  Mr  Allan  Cunningham  mentions  Brum- 
lanrig  House,  in  his  Life  of  Inigo,  as  being  a  work  of  his,  but  does 
not  speak  with  any  confidence  of  it,  although  he  saw  no  reason 
to  suspect  “the  accuracy  of  the  tradition  as  respects  Jones, 
as  far  at  least  as  regards  Heriot’s  Hospital.”  Could  it  have 
been  established  that  Brumlanrig  Castle  had  really  been  a 
work  of  Jones,  which  many  of  the  provincial  works  record  (for 
example,  in  Wilson’s  Guide  to  Dumfries ,  published  1852),  it 
would  have  tended  to  prove  and  confirm  the  tradition  of  the 
truth  of  connecting  Jones’s  name  with  Heriot’s  Hospital. 

“  Brumlanrig  Castle,”  says  the  writer  of  the  Guide ,  “  was 
built  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  by  William  first 
Buke  of  Queensberry.  He  is  said  to  have  slept  only  one 
night  in  his  new  mansion.  Having  been  taken  ill  during  the 
night,  he  found  it  so  difficult  to  arouse  his  servants,  owing  to 
the  extent  of  the  building,  that  he  thought  he  would  have  died 
alone  in  his  palace.  He  therefore  left  it  next  day,  for  the  old 
Castle  of  Sanquhar,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  Brumlanrig  occu¬ 
pied  ten  years  in  building,  the  plans  of  which  were  drawn  by 
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the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones.  It  cost  an  immense  sum  of 
money ;  and  the  worthy  Duke  felt  so  ashamed  of  the  amount, 
that  he  wrote  on  the  bundle  of  accounts  the  following  denun¬ 
ciation  against  any  one  who  should  pry  into  the  expenditure — 
‘  The  deil  pyke  out  his  een,  that  looks  herein.’ 

Whatever  may  be  the  popular  tradition,  in  connecting 
Jones’s  name  with  Drumlanrig  Castle,  the  dates  found  on  the 
building  are  against  the  supposition.  Jones  died  in  1652; 
while  the  earliest  date  found  on  Drumlanrig  Castle  is  1679. 
Except  in  the  quadrangular  aspect  of  Drumlanrig,  with  its 
inner  court,  there  is  little  or  no  resemblance  to  Heriot’s  Hos¬ 
pital.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  Mr  A.  Black,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital,  was  good 
enough,  at  my  request,  to  write  Mr  Charles  Hewitt,  Drumlanrig 
Mains,  for  information ;  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from 
his  letter,  2 2d  July  1856  : — 

“  I  am  sorry  that  the  information  in  answer  to  your  queries 
regarding  Drumlanrig  Castle,  will  be  very  meagre,  and  unin¬ 
teresting  in  consequence. 

“  The  dates  in  the  quadrangle  are  as  under  : — 
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“  There  is  another  date,  which  has  formed  part  of  the  re¬ 
lieved  work  on  the  ornamentation  of  one  of  the  windows,  but 
the  third  figure  is  gone;  it  stands  thus — 16  8. 

“  There  is  a  stone  in  the  Durrisdeen  Kirkyard,  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  which  runs  thus  : 

“  4  To  the  memory  of  Rebecca  and  Sarah  Lookup,  daughters 
of  William  Lookup,  Master  of  Works.  Drumlanrig  Castle,  1684.’ 
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c<  There  is  a  tradition,  which  I  think  worth  mentioning,  that 
this  Lookup  had  been  engaged  on  a  similar  building  in  Hoi' 
land,  before  he  came  to  Drumlanrig  Castle. 

“  You  are  aware  that  it  is  a  popular  belief,  in  this  quarter, 
that  the  design  was  furnished  by  Inigo  Jones,  but  he  died 
twenty-eight  years  before  the  earliest  date.  Part  of  the 
south-west  tower  has  been  built  years  before  the  rest  of  the 
building — at  least  one  would  say  so;  the  stones  of  the  first 
storey  are  in  a  much  more  decayed  condition  than  they  are  in 
any  other  part,  and  the  workmanship  is  entirely  different,  but 
the  style  is  the  same,  and  the  uppermost  storey  of  this  tower 
appears  to  haye  been  done  many  years  after  the  basement  one ; 
the  difference  of  the  date  on  the  third  and  fifth  storeys  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  of  the  state  of  the  work 
and  of  the  decay.  To  me,  the  tower  seems  as  if  it  had  stood 
without  the  roof  for  many  years.  Perhaps  this  part  of  the 
house  stood  roofless  until  the  Restoration,  and  then  the  work 
would  be  set  agoing  with  celerity. 

“  William  Wincle,  a  native  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  in  Holland, 
did  a  number  of  works  throughout  England,  about  1680. 
Perhaps  Lookup  was  in  some  way  connected  with  Wincle,”  &c. 

From  the  interesting  account  given  by  Mr  Hewitt,  there 
is  nothing  to  have  prevented  Jones  to  have  been  the  archi¬ 
tect  originally  employed  to  design  this  castle,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tions  as  respects  him  may  after  all  be  quite  true.  It  is 
clear  that  a  part  of  the  building,  from  the  above  narrative,  is 
of  much  older  date  than  the  other  ;  and  the  first  discovered 
date  appearing  on  the  third  storey,  32  feet  from  the  founda¬ 
tion,  shows  obviously  that  this  was  the  date  of  the  renewal  of 
the  building  after  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell ;  as  it  is  not 
likely  the  building  would  proceed  when  Cromwell’s  forces  were 
in  Scotland  from  1650  to  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in 
1660.  These  facts  strongly  go  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  the 
popular  belief,  that  the  design  was  furnished  by  Jones  ;  but 
the  design,  even  supposing  it  his,  cannot  add  much  to  his  fame. 

The  following  letter  I  have  just  received  from  Mr  A.  Black, 
Architect,  Superintendent  of  Works  for  George  Heriot’s  Hos¬ 
pital.  Mr  Black,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Hospital,  and  from  his  carrying  into  execution  the  same  style  in 
his  designs  for  the  Out-door  Schools,  may  be  considered  a  good 
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authority  to  judge  of  who  was  likely  to  have  designed  the  Hos¬ 
pital,  upon  which  so  much  discussion  has  arisen ;  and  although 
Mr  Black  cannot  he  expected  to  concur  in  all  the  opinions  I 
have  given,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find,  after  having  given  so  much 
attention  to  this  qucestio  veocata ,  that  he  so  generally  coincides 
with  me  : — 

“  12  Royal  Exchange,  2 7th  Oct.  1856. 

“  I  have  carefully  read  over  your  paper  regarding  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  George  Heriot’s  Hospital,  and  in  a  great  measure 
agree  with  the  statements  it  contains. 

“  I  know  of  no  building  in  Scotland  of  previous  date  to 
Heriot’s  Hospital,  where  the  same  kind  of  ornamentation  was 
used.  In  the  buildings  you  mention  as  being  similar  (with 
the  exception  of  Wintoun  House),  the  drawing  and  designs  of 
the  ornaments  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  Heriot’s  Hospital, 
which  have  a  diversity  and  exuberance  of  design  not  to  be  met 
with  in  those  of  any  other  building  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
that  I  am  aware  of.  I  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion  that  the 
designs  for  the  ground  plots  of  the  building  were  furnished  to 
the  Governors  of  George  Heriot’s  Hospital  by  Dr  Balcanquall ; 
and  were,  most  probably,  from  all  circumstances,  the  work  of 
Inigo  Jones;  and,  in  all  likelihood,  elevations  may  have  been 
given  along  with  these,  indicating  the  style  of  the  building,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  done  on  drawings  of  a  portable  kind  (this 
implies  a  small  scale). 

“If  it  could  be  proved  that  Inigo  Jones  was  architect  for 
Fredericksborg  in  Denmark,  I  think  it  would  go  far  to 
strengthen  the  opinion  that  he  was  also  architect  for  Heriot’s 
Hospital ;  but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  full-sized  drawings, 
models,  or  others  for  the  ornaments  and  mouldings,  were  made 
by  the  Master-Masons,  Wallace  and  Aytoun,  as  is  proved  to  my 
satisfaction,  from  the  decided  difference  in  the  works  put  up  by 
each  of  them — Wallace’s  being  richer  in  design,  and  better 
drawn  ;  but  having  far  less  relief  and  boldness  of  effect  than 
those  by  Aytoun. — I  am,  &c., 

“Alex.  Black.” 

“  Councillor  Robert  Ritchie/’ 
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